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Radio Experiences at Illinois State Normal 
University 
RuTtH V. 


Radio broadcasting from the campus 
of Illinois State Normal University 
dates from the time radio broadcasting 
began in the community of Blooming- 
ton-Normal. In 1934, WJBC was or- 
ganized by Malcolm McGregor and 
Hugh Gately. By September of that 
same year, studios had been built on 
the top floor of Cook Hall at Illinois 
State Normal University. The three 
rooms—control booth, studio, and re- 
ception room—were furnished and 
decorated by the University. The 
broadcasting equipment was supplied 
by the owners of WJBC. This affilia- 
tion and the division of ownership 
have continued to the present time. 

The responsibility for organizing 
and planning the regular University 
broadcasts was assigned to a faculty 
committee, appointed by the President 
of the University. From try-outs that 
were held three student announcers 
were selected by the committee. These 
student employees and the chairman of 
the committee supervised the broad- 
casts. The program schedule included 
a morning program by the department 
of agriculture and afternoon broadcasts 
at five-fifteen each school day consist- 
ing of music, dramatization, talks on 
art, and a social science forum. By 
the second semester, the University 


* Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Chairman of the Radio Committee 


YATES* 


was broadcasting a total of two hours 
and fifteen minutes a week. 

This early radio organization, with 
certain minor changes, is the pattern 
which has been followed during the 
past fourteen years. When WJBC 
joined the American Broadcasting 
Company network in 1945, scheduled 
time from the University Tower Stud- 
ios was reduced to one hour and fifteen 
minutes a week. 

The program this year is as follows: 

OUR HIGH SCHOOL GUESTS 
—Monday, 4:30 p.m. Students 
of Central Illinois high schools 
present this series. It includes 
a variety of musical and speech 
programs. 

ISNU REVIEW—Monday, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. Members of the Uni- 
versity faculty discuss pertinent 
social, political, and educational 
problems of the day. One pro- 
gram a month is a musical 
broadcast. 

TIME TO LISTEN—Wednesday, 
4:30 p.m. Boys and girls listen 
to their favorite stories read 
with sound effects and a musi- 
cal background. Occasionally 
children participate in the pro- 
gram. 

CAMPUS NEWS—Friday, 4:30 
p-m. This preview of Univer- 
sity events and summary of the 
week’s news comes from the 
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publicity office. Each program 
includes a short interview with 
a University student, faculty 
member, or campus visitor cur- 
rently in the news. 

In addition to these regular weekly 
programs, WJBC broadcasts special 
events in the way of athletic contests, 
educational meetings, and commence- 
ment exercises at intervals throughout 
the year. These special features are ar- 
arranged for by the University Director 
of Publicity, who is a member of the 
radio committee. 

A glance at the present and previous 
program schedules indicates three con- 
sistent and specific purposes: (1) to 
inform the public of campus activities, 
(2) to give young people enrolled in 
the University and in schools in the 
broadcasting area the educational op- 
portunity which participation in radio 
broadcasting offers, and (3) to share 
with the community the talents and 
specialized knowledge of students and 
faculty on the campus. 

The third one of these objectives 
offers any college station its major 
reason for existence. Obviously the 
University radio broadcasts must make 
a contribution to the education of the 
listener. They must not only fulfill 
their educational purpose but must 
compare favorably with professional 
broadcasts. Unless those concerned 
with the programming know the pres- 
ent listening audience and continue to 
study the needs of potential listeners 
in the community, improvement cannot 
take place. 

With this purpose in mind, the radio 
committee sponsored the community 


tadio survey, which is reported upon 
by Dr. Harry Lovelass later in this 
publication. The reader may also ob- 
serve the techniques for making a radio 
survey. Program improvement also 
prompted the radio committee to con- 
duct the second survey, reported upon 
by Mrs. Gertrude Hall. The committee 
wanted to know what other teachers 
colieges were doing in the field of 
radio education and broadcasting and 
thus to profit by their experiences. 
Teachers and administrators may note 
in this article the amount and kinds of 
radio activity offered in certain repre- 
sentative teacher-training institutions. 

What radio broadcasting is doing 


for the young child is also of very | 


real concern to interested listeners. 


Miss Margaret Parret of the speech — 
department and producer of “Time to 
Listen’’ reviews this broadcast series, — 


which has been one of the most popu- 
lar and educationally worthwhile pro- 
jects of this year. Mrs. Norma Stiegel- 
meier of Normal, who until recently 
was state radio chairman for the Parent 
Teachers Association, offers sugges- 
tions for improving children’s radio 
listening. 

The purpose of the last section is 
a practical one for teachers of social 
science, English, and speech. Here 
several teachers report the ways they 
have used radio in their teaching 
and make certain recommendations as 
a result of their experiences. Finally, 
a selected bibliography is included in 
the hope that it may prove helpful to 
the teacher who wants to learn about 
educational radio and its possibilities 
as an aid in teaching. 
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Illinois State Normal University’s Radio 
Listening Audience 


Harry D. LoveELass* 


The social psychology class of Illi- 
nois State Normal University chose as 
a project for the spring semester of 
1948 to survey the radio listening audi- 
ence of the University. Illinois State 
Normal University sponsors four radio 
programs per week over the Blooming- 
ton radio station WJBC. These pro- 
grams are (1) Our High School 
Guests, Monday, 4:30-4:45 p.m.; (2) 
1.S.N.U. Review, Monday, 7:00-7:30 
p-m.; (3) Time to Listen, Wednesday, 
4:30-4:45 p.m.; and (4) Campus 
News, Friday, 4:30-4:45 p.m. 

Four methods were used to survey 
the radio listening audience. The dis- 
cussion which follows describes these 
four surveys. 


THE Hooper TECHNIQUE 


One procedure followed in conduct- 
ing the survey of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University’s radio listening audi- 
en.e was similar in fundamental aspects 
to the Hooper Radio Audience Meas- 
urement Technique. This method 
measures the size of the listening audi- 
ence while the program is still going 
on. The surveyors called a random 
sampling of telephone numbers and 
asked questions which sought informa- 
tion as to whether or not the radio 
was on, and if it was on, what program 
was being received, (Random sampling 
means that any residential number is 
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as likely as any other one to be called.) 


The social psychology class surveyed 
the four Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity radio programs. Experimental 
runs indicated that the most satisfac- 
tory technique to be used in conduct- 
ing the survey was to say when a tele- 
phone connection was made, ‘This is 
) speaking. I am help- 
ing conduct the 1.S.N.U. Radio Survey. 
Were you listening to your radio just 
now?” if the answer was ‘‘no,” the 
individual was thanked and the con- 
nection was broken. If the answer was 
“yes,” the following questions were 
asked. “To what program were you 
listening? Over what station is that 
program coming? What advertiser or 
sponsor puts on that program?” The 
experimental trials indicated that ap- 
proximately ten calls could be made 
during a fifteen-minute program and 
twenty calls during a_ thirty-minute 
program. No calling was done during 
the first two minutes of each program. 
The telephone numbers to be called 
were selected for each survey by using 
the random sampling technique. Each 
Illinois State Normal University pro- 
gram was surveyed twice. 


Table I gives information concern- . 


ing the size of the listening audience 
for the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity radio program on the date that it 
was surveyed. The telephone calls 
were made while the program was in 
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TABLE I. 


Total or average 


* A disconnect is a call that was not completed because the party did not answer or the line was busy. 


a Of total calls * Number _ Percentage Listening to 
8 Program, Date, and Hour Total Connections Radio on Radio off Disconnects Listening I. S. N. U. Programs 
Calls Completed No. % No.  % to ISNUoftotal of total of total 
= No. % Programs calls connections radios on 
@ %|Our High School Guests 183 121 66.1 33 18.0 88 481 62 339 4 22 33 #4121 
Monday, April 26 
§ 8 4:30 - 4:45 p.m. 
Ba Our High School Guests 218 140 64.2 45 206 95 436 78 35.8 10 4.6 | 22:2 
‘or Monday, May 3 
38 4:30 - 4:45 p.m. 
& 2 I. S. N. U. Review 316 225 74.2 74 23.4 151 47.8 91 28.8 10 3.2 4.4 a3:2 
Monday, April 26 
vA gE 7:00 - 7:30 p.m. 
S11. S. N. U. Review 405 265 65.4 104 25.6 161 398 140 346 16 40 60 15.4 
me Monday, May 3 
7:00 - 7:30 p.m. 
Ss |Time to Listen 290 195 67.2 79 27.2 116 400 95 328 11 38 56 13.9 
Bs Wednesday, April 21 
et 4:30 - 4:45 p.m. 
Time to Listen 326 226 69.3 62 19.0 164 50.3 100 307 10 3.1 44 161 
£8 Wednesday, April 28 
~ © 4:30 - 4:45 p.m. 
me Campus News 218 146 66.9 45 206 101 463 72 33.1 7 3.2 4.8 15.6 
a 3 Friday, April 23 
ez 4:30 - 4:45 p.m. 
3% Campus News 260 172 66.2 48 18.5 124 47.7 88 33.8 8 5.1 4.7 16.7 
A 3 
Friday, April 30 
4:30 - 4:45 p.m. 
2216 1490 67.2 490 22.1 1000 45.1 726 32.8 76 3.4 5.1 | Ae 
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progress. Each student kept a record 
of total calls made, the number of 
radios on, the number of disconnects 
(a call that did not get through either 
because the party did not answer or 
because the line was busy), the num- 
ber of residences having radios tuned 
to each station, and the program to 
which the radio was tuned. 

Table I indicates that a total of 
2216 calls was made. There were 
1490 calls, 67.2 per cent, completed 
and 726, 32.8 per cent, not completed 
and therefore classified as disconnects. 
Of the 2216 calls made, 490, 22.1 per 
cent, of the people answering the 
phone reported the radio was on and 
1000, 45.1 per cent, reported the radio 
was Off. The disconnect gives no cer- 
tain indication as to whether the radio 
was on or off. If the disconnect was 
caused by the individual’s being absent 
from the residence, the radio was ob- 
viously off. If the disconnect was 
caused by the line’s being busy, the 
radio may have been on. There was a 
total of 76 individuals reporting that 
their radios were tuned to the Illinois 
State Normal! University program when 
the call was made. This is 3.4 per cent 
of the total calls made, 5.1 per cent of 
the total calls made, 5.1 per cent of 
the connections completed, and 15.5 
per cent of the radios reported on at 
the time of the call. Table I gives 
specific data for each separate program 
surveyed. 

The interpretation of the data in 
“Table 1 must be made with the realiza- 


tion that even though a random sam- ° 


ple of residentia! telephone numbers 
was selected for telephoning, the per- 


centage of the sample to the total num- 
ber of residential telephones is too 
smal] to make accurate predictions pos- 
sible. If a larger sample gave the same 
approximate percentage of radios tuned 
to Illinois State Normal University 
programs, then one could estimate the 
average Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity listening audience at from 388 to 
583 residences with telephones. (There 


‘are 11,436 residential telephones listed 


with the Bloomington-Normal Tele- 
phone Exchange. Therefore 3.4 per 
cent of 11,436 equals 388, and 5.1 
per cent of 11,436 equals 583.) This 
gives no indication of the number of 
residences without telephones whose 
inhabitants were listening to Illinois 
State Normal University programs, 
nor of the number of people listening 
to the Illinois State Normal University 
radio programs who do not live in 
the immediate Bloomington-Normal 
vicinity. It also does not indicate haw 
many people at each residence were 
listening. Table I brings out the fact 
that, of the people who have their 
radios turned on, a substantial fraction 
is listening to the Illinois State Normal 
University program, that there is a 
slight variation in size of listening 
audience from one Illinois State Nor- 
mal University program to another, 
that at any one hour more people have 
their radios turned oft than on, and 
that there is a slightly larger average 
per cent of people listening to their 
radios at night than in the afternoon. 
Table II is a summary of the stations 
to which residence radios were tuned 
at the time of the telephone cali by 
the person helping with the radio 
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TABLE II. Summary of the stations to which the residence radio was tuned ai 


at the time of contact by the representative of the I.S.N.U. Radio Survey. ist 
per 
a Be Ee 2e Ze Be 2e 25. 
WJBC i1 7 #4 #10 #10 #8 10 #76 15.5 
WMAQ 8 7 15 ¢€ £€f «6S 
WGN 11 5. 3 9 8 5 6 19 66 13.5 the} 
WBBM 5 2 6 18 9.2 is ¢ 
WLS 4 : ae 4 3 1 4 11 31 6.4 Un 
WMMJ 6 2 1 1 1 2 1 0 14 2.9 ae 
WSIV 1 oO 0 8 1 1 2 13 2.7 
WDZ 5 2 0 1 1 3  O 12 24 P 
oOo 2 4 1 1 2a» Sta 
WMBD 4 1 0 1 1 0 1 0 8 16 | the 
KXOK 6 0 0 0 0 oO 6 1.2 
KMOX 0 2. 0 1 0 3 0.6 of 
WIND 0 0 0 0 ,.4 0 0 3 0.6 ‘aid 
WMBI 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 ) 2 0.4 b 
WAIT 0 0 0 0 0 oO 0 1 1 0.2 y 
Unknown 15 12 6 15 £416 20 11 28 123 251 rac 
Total 79 45 33 #74 «2462 #48 «45 «2104 490 | 
] mc 
TABLE III. Summary of the types of programs to which the residence radio was Tt 
tuned at the time of contact by the representative of the I.S.N.U. Radio Survey. | &F 
ser 
Type of Program sa & 
i Sst FF F2 FE 
Se Fe Be ua 
$23 82 83 %3 2358383 »& 
.S.N.U. Programs 11 7 +4 10 #8 10 16 
Mystery 31 0 0 0 2% 60 fr 
Serial 12 8 8 0 7 7 6 0 48 
News Commentary 6 2 3 2 4 2 6 5 30 
Documentary Drama 0 1 0 10 0 0 o 14 25 
Unknown 16 10 9 16 11 16 12 28 118 as 
Total 79 45 33 74 62 «48 45 «104 490 = 
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survey. This table indicates that WJBC 
is the leading station with 76, 15.5 
per cent, radios tuned to that station 
at the time of the telephone call. The 
next four ranking stations are WMAQ, 
75, 15.3 per cent; WGN, 66, 13.5 
per cent; WBBM, 45, 9.2 per cent; 
and WLS, 31, 6.4 per cent. It is rather 
surprising to note that 123 people, 
25.1 per cent, did not know the name 
or call letters of the station to which 
they were listening. From Table II it 
is clear that the Illinois State Normal 
University radio programs are as popu- 
lar with the listeners as any other one 
program. WJBC carried only Illinois 
State Normal programs. at the time of 
the day of the radio surveys. 

Table III is a summary of the types 
of programs to which the residence 
radio was tuned at the time of contact 
by the Illinois State Normal University 
radio surveyors. The Illinois State 
Normal University programs are the 
most popular single programs reported. 
The next four ranking types of pro- 
grams are music, mystery, sports, and 
serials. It is interesting to note that 
118 people out of the 490 reporting 
that the radio was on could teil nothing 
about the program. It is not possible 
to draw conclusions about the individ- 
uals’ favorite programs from this table 
because their favorite types of pro- 
grams may not have been broadcast at 
the time of the survey. This is evident 
from the inspection of the report on 
the mystery programs. 

THE INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 

This survey used the random sample 
technique to obtain the telephone 
numbers to be called, but the questions 


called for subjective-opinion answers 
for the most part. Following are the 
questions asked and the sumamry of 
the results: 

1. Is there a radio at your house? 


Answer: Yes, 71. No, 23. 

2. How many hours per week do 
you listen to the radio? 
Answer: Average 18.4 hours per 


week. 

3. What is your favorite type of 
program ? 

Answer: 

Type Number 
Popular music 12 
Variety programs 11 
News flashes 9 
Comedy programs 8 
Serials 7 
Sports 5 
Classical music 3 
News analysis 3 
Mysteries 2 
Religious programs 1 
Drama 1 
Quiz programs 1 
No preference 7 

Total 71 
4. What is your favorite station? 

Answer: 

Name of station Number 
WJBC 18 
WMAQ 16 
WGN ~9 
WLS 7 
WBBM 6 
WENR 5 
WHOW 3 
WMMJ 3 
WSIV 1 
KMOX 1 
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WAIT 
WMBI 


Total 71 
STUDENT RADIO SURVEY 


Six members of the class conducted 
a student radio survey to discover the 
radio listening habits and preferences 
of the Illinois State Normal University 
students. A total of six hundred stu- 
dents were interviewed, 335 men and 
265 women. The classification by 
classes was freshmen 172, sophomores 
173, juniors 127, and seniors 128. Of 
the six hundred students interviewed 
only 31 did not listen to a radio. The 
average number of hours per week of 
estimated radio listening was 7.14. The 
favorite stations were in descending 
order (1) WMAQ, (2) WGN, (3) 
WBBM, (4) WJBC, (5) KMOX, 
and (6) WLS. The leading five types 
of programs were in descending order 
(1) music, (2) mysteries, (3) sports 
reviews, (4) news, and (5) baseball 
games. Two and one half per cent of 
the students stated that they listened 
to the Illinois State Normal University 
radio programs regularly, 17 per cent 
listened seldom, and 791/, per cent 
never listened. 

Some of the suggestions given by 
the students for improving the Illinois 
State Normal University programs 
were: 


1. More publicity for the programs 

2. Change of program time to eve- 

ning 

3. More musical programs 

4 More student participation 

5. More life added to programs 

6. Sports reviews 

7. Quiz programs 

CARDINAL CourT RADIO SURVEY 

The survey of the married veterans 
in Cardinal Court revealed that of 61 
individuals interviewed 27 listened to 
WIJBC regularly, 31 seldom, and 2 
never. Two individuals listened to the 
Illinois State Normal University radio 
programs regularly, 26 seldom, and 32 
never. The favorite types of programs 
reported were in descending order (1) 
music, (2) news, (3) mystery, and 
(4) comedy. 

SUMMARY 

The survey as a whole revealed the 
following facts: 

(1) WJBC, the Bloomington radio 
station, is as popular with radio 
fans as any other single station. 
The Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity radio programs have a 
substantial listening audience. 
Only a small percentage of the 
student body of Illinois State 
Normal University listens to 
the University radio programs 
regularly. 
Musical 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) programs are very 


popular with radio listeners. 
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Radio in Teachers Colleges 


GERTRUDE M. HALL* 


Emphasis put on radio by teachers 
colleges throughout the United States 
is increasing. Ten years ago few such 
colleges had directors or instructors of 
radio. Those who went on the air 
averaged about one and one-fourth 
hours each of broadcasting time per 
week. Today the picture has changed, 
according to a recent poll of thirty-two 
representative teachers colleges in 
eighteen states made by the Illinois 
State Normal University Radio Com- 
mittee. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES GO ON THE AIR 

About one-half of the thirty-two 
colleges have teachers or directors of 
radio, radio education, or speech in 
charge of their radio work. Broadcast- 
ing by the others is under the direc- 
tion of public relations personnel, 
faculty radio committees, and _ staff 
members from miscellaneous depart- 
ments. The average time of a college 
on the air per week has almost 
doubled. 

Although only one of the thirty-two 
teachers colleges has polled its own 
radio station today—and that a short 
wave one which is not now in use— 
twenty-five have facilities for broad- 
casting from their own campuses and 
all but one now go on the air, using 
nearby stations. One college reports, 
“We have access to two radio stations 
in this city for practically any program 
we wish to put on the air.” Another 
says, “Our community is quite fortun- 
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ate in having two privately-owned 
stations which provide opportunities 
for radio broadcasts.” Still another 
writes, “We use telephone lines to four 
radio stations.” And one college, 
which is on the air eight hours a week, 
explains, “Radio programs originate in 
studios equipped and maintained by 
the college. They are broadcast over 
eight stations.” Maximum amount of 
time on the air reported by any of the 
colleges is that of eight and three- 
fourth hours a week. 

-Many different values of radio are 
pointed out by the teachers colleges. 
It is considered a good medium of 
public relations, a valuable extra-curric- 
ular activity for students, a method of 
broadening the education of students, a 
worthwhile preparation for public serv- 
ice and a vocation, a way of extending 
college services. Among disadvantages 
of radio for the colleges mentioned are 
the expense involved, inadequate 
equipment and housing of equipment, 
faculty limitations and lack of organi- 
zation within the colleges themselves, 
lack of good listening time furnished 
by the radio stations, and disruption 
of college programs by radio stations 
because of conflict with commercial ac- 
counts. Both advantages and disadvan- 
tages of radio vary considerably from 
college to college and from state to 
state, as might be expected. 


List TyPES OF BROADCASTS POPULAR 


When asked about the type of 
broadcasts found most successful, the 
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colleges rank music first. Drama, news, 
round table discussions also receive 
prominent mention. Then the broad- 
casting of such special events as ath- 
letic contests is popular. One college 
ranks as most successful its Saturday 
morning farm program, another men- 
tions its student-professor quiz, and 
still another puts first its story hour 
for children. 

One of the teachers colleges with a 
very extensive radio program calls 
most successful its broadcasts for 
school room listening. Among such 
broadcasts are a story hour for primary 
grades, a “mend your speech” pro- 
gram for the elementary grades, an 
“everyday science” program for inter- 
mediate grades, and a music class for 
the upper grades. 


OFFER RADIO COURSES FOR CREDIT 


Twenty-five of the thirty-two teach- 
ers colleges that described their radio 
programs for the recent survey offer 
college courses in radio for credit. 
The average number of courses given 
by a single college is three. Three of 
the colleges each offer one course, and 
one college lists eight undergraduate 
and two graduate courses in radio. 
Among titles of courses appearing fre- 
quently are radio speech or radio 
speaking, radio production, radio 
broadcasting, radio workshop, radio 
writing. 

The teachers and directors of radio 


in these representative teachers colleges 
report that they have had a surprising 
amount of professional training and 
experience in radio as well as academic 
training. In addition to holding 
master’s and doctor's degrees, many of 
the college staff members say they 
have had experience in commercial 
radio and have been directing pro- 
grams for five, ten, and, in some cases, 
twenty years. 


Survey SHOws EMPHASIS 


Radio has made startling progress 
in the past quarter of a century as a 
means of mass communication. It is 
not surprising, then, that it is being 
introduced more widely into the pro- 
grams of teachers colleges, as this sur- 
vey points out. The time that the col- 
leges use for broadcasting is increas- 
ing. Most of them go on the air from 
nearby stations, and many have facili- 
ties for broadcasting from their own 
campuses. Through radio the colleges 
not only extend their services off- 
campus but give their students wide 
opportunities unheard of a short time 
ago. 

Radio has entered the classroom and 
been admitted to the college curricula 
offered for credit. More than three- 
fourths of the teachers colleges teach 
courses in radio. These are given by 
staff members who have had not only 
broad academic training but profes- 
sional work in radio as well. 
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A Resume of a Specific Radio Series Broadcast 
for Children 


MARGARET PARRET* 


Children thrill at the prospect of 
being on a radio program. Adven- 
ture, mystery, and importance are con- 
nected with such an appearance over 
and above the enjoyment that is pres- 
ent with other group and individual 
speech experiences. A radio program 
for children this year over WJBC, 
Bloomingon-Normal, provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for giving such ex- 
perience to some children who read 
well aloud and who spoke well. 

The weekly program had three pur- 
poses: (1) to bring fifteen minutes of 
good listening material to boys and 
girls; (2) to stimulate creative partici- 
pation on the part of the listeners by 
inviting them to send original stories, 
poems, and letters to be used over the 
air; and (3) to give actual studio radio 
experience on the program to boys and 
girls who wanted to participate and 
who had ability to do well with rela- 
tively little rehearsal. 

In choosing children for broadcast- 
ing, one must remember that there is 
no substitute for good reading or 
speaking. It would be unfair to the 
listening audience and to the child 
himself if the wrong voice or poor 
speech were broadcast. 

TIME TO LISTEN was the name 
of the program and the story teller 


* Instructor and Supervising Teacher in 
Speech 


was Julie. Julie and the announcer, 
Don, chatted informally together and 
with the audience preceding and after 
the day’s story. Julie, as a general rule, 
read the stories. They were varied in 
type and appeal but were generously 
represented by Andersen and Grimm. 
Many stories were favorites with child- 
ren as tested by Julie’s experience as a 
teacher of speech to children. Four 
stories—'"'Squeegy Bug,”’ “Rosy Nose,” 
“Smoky Poky,” and ‘Chicken Chuck” 
——were new ones used by permission 
of their authors, Bill and Bernard 
Martin, and the Tell Well Press of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Some were 
stories of Mary Grannan, famed Canad- 
ian radio story teller, and still others 
were Story Parade Magazine stories, 
such as Mabel Newkirk’s “Oscar, the 
Pet Seal Series.” 

On the average of once a month 
children were selected and invited to 
the studio by Julie. One time, three 
fifth and sixth grade children simply 
shared in the reading of the story that 
Julie had chosen. An invitation at 
Hallowe'en brought several original 
poems and stories to be read over the 
air. One was the product of the com- 
bined efforts of a school room and 
was presented by a representative of 
the class. Three other contributions 
were read by their authors. 

The occasion was Valentine's Day 
when Janet, Jackie, and Joan worked 
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out a dramatization of “The Three J's 
and a Valentine.” The writing of the 
story was a cooperative adventure of the 
three J's, and the production used each 
of them, plus Julie, the announcer 
Don, and the engineer Bill, where a 
housewife, a robber, and a sheriff were 
needed. 


When the season of the Community 
Children’s Theatre play came around, 
several children active in that work 
presented a round-table discussion in 
advertisement of the current produc- 
tion. 


The values of TIME TO LISTEN 
as seen at the year’s close are these: 


1. Some children have been regular 
listeners to an educationally sound 
radio program, to which they 
could contribute and which they 
could call their own. 

2. Indications have been that young 
children (third grade and under) 
have welcomed a change from the 
harrowing, dare-devil escapades 
of national hook-up stories, to this 
local offering of stories of merit 
and quality. 

3. Some children whose reading abil- 
ity is high but who have been 
given relatively few channels of 
self-expression have had active, 
valuable, and enjoyable radio par- 
ticipation. 

The limitations of TIME TO LIS- 
TEN, which it is hoped may be altered 
for the better, are these: 

1. A weekly program is not adequate 
in quantity. 


2. There should be many more op- 
portunities to use children on the 
air. 


3. The time of day, 4:30 P.M., is not 
the best, for all sorts of lessons 
occupy that time, and many child- 
ren should be out of doors or 
vigorously playing so soon after 
the school day. 


4. Music has not been adequately 
utilized, nor have the other arts. 
Another year more could be done 
in the way of creative activity for 
listeners. Children could dance or 
sketch while listening to story and 
music. This whole creative-reac- 
tion kind of participation can be 
developed and should be, as it is 
much needed in the lives of both 
children and adults, 


5. The program must be more dynam- 
ically advertised if its purpose is 
to be accomplished. 


Radio has much to offer children, 
and children can make radio a yet 
more potent force than it already is. 
Children should figure in much more 
than just novelty quiz programs or as 
foils for comedians. Children and 
radio can demonstrate creative think- 
ing, planning, and art; they can share 
valuable endeavor. They can help 
people to grow in recognizing that 
radio can be more than a far-removed 
national enterprise. It can be an agency 
for informing others of community 
activity and a means of molding atti- 
tudes and opinions. 
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Children’s Use of Radio 


NorMA STIEGELMEIER* 


No matter what one thinks of radio, 
children love it. It has been called the 
great electric nursemaid for neglected 
American children. Perhaps there are 
as many varying shades of opinion of 
radio as a pastime for children as there 
are parents and teachers. Some think 
of it as a blessing—the one time of day 
when little Cedric is completely ab- 
sorbed and out from underfoot. Some 
regard it as a fiendish interlude at din- 
ner time; some regard it as a slightly 
damaging blight on the dinner hour— 
something to be tolerated or argued 
over; and some think of radio as an 
enjoyable source of adventure for 
weary minds at the end of the day. 
Some think of it as comparable to the 
old-time busy work employed in the 
school room—it did no great harm, 
but it did no good. 

However one may regard present- 
day programming aimed to children, 
he must agree that children, for the 
most part, love and believe in radio, 
even in its present lean form. They 
drink in the suspense, adventure, mys- 
tery, and conflict. They worship the 
heroes and cringe before the villains. 
They enjoy the indigestible make-be- 
lieve. It is their greatest source of en- 
tertainment. It is their escape from the 
ever-present parental voice. 

Do adults attempt to understand 
childrens’ point of view? How many 
adults have respect for their enjoy- 


* Past State Chairman of Radio, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ment? Do parents realize how inter- 
rupted and mutilated most children’s 
listening time is generally? Do grown- 
ups respect their choice of program- 
ming? Do adults exercise their privi- 
lege of limiting the length of time of 
listening? Do parents keep the dinner 
hour, the almost sacred time for fam- 
ily conversation, free from radio din? 


Radio came in some twenty-five years 
ago as a plaything. Since then it has 
grown up. The public failed to use it 
properly in its beginning, probably be- 


‘Cause it was such an amazing and enter- 


taining gadget. Listeners fairly gasped 
over its distance-jumping and failed 
to reajize the importance of its intru- 
sion into the homes. Now everyone 
knows that it has tremendous influence 
upon the thought and feeling of mil- 
lions of people—that it has great in- 
fluence upon children as well as upon 
adults. 

Both parents and teachers have great 
work to do in tactfully recommending 
more discriminate listening. There is 
usually something better to be found 
at a given hour. Clever parents and 
teachers may easily make a game of 
reporting one new ‘find’ each week— 
one fifteen minute spot on an unfamil- 
iar station. While children are con- 
sulting their lists and shopping around 
the dial for something new, the tense- 
ness of the old program may be eased. 
A clever teacher, who senses the great 
part that American. radio plays in 
daily living, might well enter into reg- 
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ular school-time discussions with her 


young people and do what she could 
to emphasize subtly and acquaint them 
with good programs. A skilled teacher 
will disregard the unworthy and em- 
phasize the good. How saving is the 
grace of a sense of humor when dis- 
cussing children’s listening! 

If parents would have their child- 
ren grow in discrimination in daily 
listening, as adults they would apply 
the same discrimination in listening. 
Parent-Teacher people are equally 
aware of adult shortcomings. Parents 
aim to help to build for every child a 
high standard of radio judgment. They 
implore the radio industry to give 
variety and value, such as historical 
dramas, stories of famous people, and 
stories of foreign countries. They ask 
that all broadcasting for children be 
within the realm of honor, ideals, 
truth, and beauty. They deplore the 
fact that the free radio industry gives 
so little time to the children. They 
know that the industry strives to give 
its listeners what they want. The only 
way that the industry may know is by 
the listeners making the effort to write 
to (1) the radio station, (2) the ad- 
vertiser, and (3) the Federal Com- 
munication Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. The listener should be spe- 
cific and constructive in his criticism. 
He should tell the industry what he 
thinks because the industry wants to 
know. The writer should always sign 
his name. 

Parent-Teacher people as a group, 
four million strong, want for their 
children only what any good parent 
wants for his children—fine, inspiring, 


worth - while broadcasting. Parents 
would disregard the time-killers, the 
indigestible but alluring present-day 
programming and would seek fantasy 
with some connection to reality, action, 
suspense, and adventure in sensible 
presentation. 

Progress has been made in an at- 
tempt to give more worth-while fare 
but the dwindling number of broad- 
casts aimed specifically to children is 
a matter of great concern. Is there not 
danger of making a generation of 
sophisticates because young people are 
forced to listen to adult programming 
because of a lack of their own? 

Because of the place of affection 
that most teachers hold in the hearts 
and minds pf their children, one more 
privilege lies within their reach—to 
help to build for every child and youth 
a high standard of radio judgment, to 
encourage and interest them to live 
more abundant lives,—all of which 
may be greatly helped by a wise choice 
of daily listening. 

The following is a list of radio pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal 
Radio Education Committee. Since the 
summer months are the time of most 
program changes, many of the follow- 
ing may not be heard until fall. 

Grade levels recommended: 

E (elementary) 
J (juntor high) 
S (senior high) 
A (adults) 

Networks: 

ABC (American Broadcasting 
Company) 

CBS (Columbia Broadcasting 
System) 
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MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System) 

NBC (National Broadcasting 
Company) 


All hours are E.S.T. 


SUNDAY 


Coffee Concerts (J-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. 
ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. 
NBC 

Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 
a.m. ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing 
Stand (S-A)  11:30-12 noon. 
MBS 

Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 
p-m. CBS 

World Security Workshop (S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC 

America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. 
NBC 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. 
CBS 


11-11:30 


_ Tell It Again (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. 


CBS 

University of Chicago Round Table 
(S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

Your Ballad Man—Alan Lomax (J-S- 
A) 1:30-2 p.m. MBS 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 


NBC 

Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 

Mr. President (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
ABC 


New York Philharmonic Society (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m 
MBS 


Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
(S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. ABC 

Eileen Farrell (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
CBS 

Living 1948 (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
4:35-5 p.m. NBS 

The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30- 
8 p.m, ABC 

Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m, ABC 

Latin American Serenade (J-S-A) 

10:30-11 p.m. MBS 

Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC 


MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


United States Service Bands (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 
Monday: U. S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy Band 
Tuesday: U. S. Naval Academy 
Band 
Wednestay: U. $. Marine Band 
Thursday: U. S. Navy Band 
Friday: U. S. Army Band 
Saturday: Army Air Forces Band 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. 


NBC 

Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
a.m. NBC 

Passing Parade (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. 
MBS 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
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MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 
p-m. CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 
p-m. 

Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p. 
m. NBC 

The Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 
p-m. NBC 

Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10:30-11 
p-m. NBC 


TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
Air) (J-S-A) 5:15-5:30 p.m, CBS 

Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 
p-m. CBS 

Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30- 
9:30 p.m. ABC 

Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 
p-m. ABC 

American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS 

Studio One (S-A) 10-11 p.m. CBS 

It's Your Business (S-A) 10:30-10:45 

p-m. ABC 

It's In the Family (S-A) 10:45-11 

p-m. ABC 


WEDNESDAY 


The March of Science (Am. School of 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Opinionaire (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 


THURSDAY 


Gateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 6:15-6:30 
p-m. CBS 

Family Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p. 
m. MBS 


FRIDAY 


Orchestras of the Nation (J-S-A) 3-4 
p-m. NBC 

Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5:15-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 
p-m. CBS 

Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 8-8:30 
p-m. NBC 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 

Pro and Con (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 
NBC 

The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of 
Air) (SA) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-J) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 

Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 
a.m. NBC 

Mind Your Manners (E-J-S) 9:30-10 
a.m. NBC 

R. Milton Carleton, The Practical Gar- 
dener (S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. MBS 

Dixie Four Quartet (S-A) 10-10:15 
a.m. MBS 

Garden Gate (J-S-A) 10:10:15 a.m. 
CBS 

Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
a.m. NBC 

United States Navy Band (J-S-A) 10- 
10:30 a.m. ABC 

Let’s Pretend (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. 
CBS 

Land of the Lost (J-S-A) 11:30-12 
noon ABC 
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American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 
p-m. ABC 

Pro Arte Quartet (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 

CBS 

National Farm and Home Hour (J-S- 
A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 1:30-2 
p-m. ABC 

Symphonies for Youth (J-S-A-) 1:30- 
2:30 p.m. MBS 

Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 2-5 p.m. 
ABC 

Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m, CBS 

Cross Section—U.S.A. (SA) 3:30-4 
p-m. CBS 

Macalester Radio Singers (J-S-A) 
3:30-4 p.m. MBS 


Adventures in Science (S-A} 3:15- 
3:30 p.m. CBS 

Doctors Today (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
NBC 

First Piano Quartet (J-S-A) 4:30-5 
p-m. NBC 

Dr. I. Q., Jr. 5-5:30 p.m. NBC 

The Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 5-6 
p-m. CBS 

In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p. 
m. CBS 

NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 
6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC 

Hawaii Calls (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. 
MBS . 

Sound Off (J-S-A-) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 

Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10- 
11 p.m. MBS 
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Radio in the Social-Studies Classroom 


FRANCES ALEXANDER, ALICE EIKENBERRY, AND 
ELLA LEPPERT* 


A student teacher recently expressed 
surprise on discovering a ““Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” program that dealt 
with the topic he was teaching that 
week. To the supervising teacher, this 
fact was no mere coincidence but 
rather the experience of an alert and 
resourceful student teacher, who recog- 


nized valuable teaching material for 


his students. One of the responsibilities 
of social-studies teachers is to provide 
rich and varied learning experiences 
for boys and girls. 

Radio is a vital factor in the life of 
today’s citizens, but many teachers 
have been slow to accept it and to 
make it function as a teaching device. 
In an address on America’s ‘Town 
Meeting of the Air,” Mark Woods, 
President of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, stated that with few ex- 
ceptions high school students spend 
from two to four hours a day listening 
to radio programs. Yet they attend 
schools where radio programs are sel- 
dom, if ever, heard in class, where 
broadcasts heard out of school hours 
are discussed only infrequently, and 
where techniques of radio discussion 
are rarely used as a motivation force." 


* Members of the Social Science Depart- 
ment, University High School 

1 Quoted by W. H. Fulkerson in ‘‘Social- 
Studies Broadcasting,” Audio-Visual 

Materials and Methods in the Social 

Studies, Eighteenth Yearbook of the Na- 

tional Council for the Social Studies 
(Washington, D.C., 1947), p. 177. 


The major networks and local radio 
broadcasting stations provide a variety 
of programs related to the social 
studies. But no teaching device re- 
places the teacher. It is only as the 
teacher selects, plans, and evaluates 
that any learning experience is effec- 
tive. Radio listening without planning 
results in a mass of unrelated, unor- 
ganized, and distorted impressions. 
What objectives does the teacher estab- 
lish in the use of the radio? How does 


the teacher motivate good radio listen-" 


ing in the social studies? 

The following are some of the atti- 
tudes, understandings, and skills that 
are worthy objectives in the use of the 
radio in the social studies classroom: 

1. To motivate a continuing student 
interest in everyday news events 

In the University High School, 
students have been stimulated to 
follow radio commentators by re- 
porting on daily news. Emphasis 
is placed on accurate reporting 
and interpretation of the news. 

2. To develop socialized-discussion 
procedures 

“Pro and Con,” “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” ‘‘North- 
western Reviewing Stand,’ and 
“America’s Forum of the Air” 
suggest techniques that help stu- 
dents define the problem, gather 
information, organize, arrive at, 
These 
may be presented in school assem- 


and present conclusions. 
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blies, for civic groups, and over 
local radio stations as well as in 
the classroom. 


. To learn to appreciate the past 
An important objective of the 
social studies is to develop an ap- 
preciation of the contributions of 
the past and of the continuity of 
history. ‘Mr. President’’ is a 
program in which problems in the 
lives of the chief executives are 
portrayed. “Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica” portrays the contributions of 
individuals to the American 
Dream. ‘CBS Is There’’ is illus- 
trative of a program that is histor- 
ically authentic and that makes 
the past real. 


Procedures for motivating good 
radio listening depend, in part, on the 
ingenuity of the teacher in alerting 
students to these programs that supple- 
ment the activities of the classroom. 
The writers have found these proced- 
ures helpful in motivating good radio 
listening: 

1. Become familiar with radio pro- 
grams. Outstanding programs 
pertinent to the social studies have 
been listed by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee and may be 
secured by writing to the Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Scholastic Teacher and Civic 
Leader, teacher guides to Schol- 
astic and American Observer, reg- 
ularly carry current programs, as 
do the audio-visual sections of 
Social Studies and Social Educa- 
tion. Major networks will place 
teachers on their mailing lists for 


program guides. Local radio sta- 
tions should not be overlooked. 

2. Select programs and compile a 
mimeographed guide sheet for 
students, A sample form used in 
the University High School social- 
studies classes in 1947-48 is in- 
cluded with this article. 

3. Include radio programs in study 
units. 


. Secure a radio for the classroom. 
5. Secure a transcriber to record 
broadcasts that can be played 
back. Transcriptions of such pro- 
grams as “The Cavalcade of 
America’s ‘Freedom Train’ ’’ or of 
the nominating conventions would 
be invaluable teaching materials 
The resourceful social-studies teach- 
er makes frequent use of the radio for 
it is one of the teaching aids that bring 
the outside world into the classroom. 
The radio is a device that makes the 
social studies more vivid, stimulating, 
and thought-provoking. 


PROGRAMS—CST 
Released through Chicago Stations 
1947-1948 

SUNDAY— 

1. Northwestern University Review- 
ing Stand. 10:30-11 a.m. (MBS) 
WGN. Panel discussion of experts 
on national questions. 

2. World Front. 11-11:30 a.m. 
(NBC) WMAQ. 

3. People’s Platform. 11:30-12 noon. 
(CBS) WBBM. Issues are dis- 
cussed by speakers who stress op- 
posing views but seek common 
meeting ground. 
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. America United. 


. Mr. President. 


(NBC) WMAQ._ Representa- 
tives of labor, agriculture, and 
industry discuss problems facing 
America today and in the future. 
(Reprints) 


. The University of Chicago Round 


Table. 12:30-1 p.m. (NBC) 
WMAQ. Discussion of current 
social, political and economic is- 
sues, (Reprints) 


. Citizens of Tomorrow. 1:00 p.m. 


WGN. Presents problems and 
methods of solution. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. 
(ABC) WENR. A drama based 
on incidents in the lives of Presi- 
dents. The name of the president 
is not revealed until the program’s 
end. 


. World Security Workshop. 2:30- 


3:00 p.m. WCFL. Devoted en- 
tirely to international understand- 
ing and world cooperation. 


. Greatest Story Ever Told. 5:30- 


6:00 p.m. (ABC) WENR. New 
testament stories in dramatized 
form. 


Theater Guild On the Air. 8:30- 
9:30 p.m. (ABC) WENR. Stage, 
screen, and radio stars in plays 
from Broadway. 


12-12:30 p.m. MONDAY— 


1. Cavalcade of America. 7:00-7:30 


p-m. (NBC) WMAQ. Dramati- 
zations of famous books and Amer- 
ican folklore, with stage and screen 
stars featured. The American 
Dream in action. 


TUESDAY— 


1. America’s Town Meeting. 


7:30- 
8:30 p.m. (ABC) WENR. Dis- 
cussion of social, political, and 
economic issues. Both sides pre- 
sented. (Reprints) 


. American Forum of the Air. 9:00- 


9:30 p.m. (MBS) WGN. Cur- 
rent national and international 
issues. (Reprints) 


FRIDAY— 


1. Pro and Con. 9:45-10:00 p.m. 


(NBC) WMAQ. Talks by Con- 
gressmen, other public officials, 
and outstanding national figures 
on subjects currently in the news. 


SATURDAY— 
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1. In My Opinion. 5:15-5:30 p.m. 


(CBS) WBBM. News as seen by 
well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 


. CBS Is There. 10:45-11:00 p.m. 


(CBS) WBBM. Newsman John 
Daly and a cast of outstanding 
radio actors enact great historic 
moments. 
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Use of the Radio in the English Classroom 


LuciILE KLAUSER* 


In the modern school curriculum, 
there is a definite need for using the 
natural interests of the pupils as a 
means of motivation. One of these 
natural interests is the radio. Since 
the majority of school children have 
radios in their homes and are constant- 
ly exposed to many kinds of broad- 
casts, the teacher’s responsibility is to 
help his pupils to use the radio intelli- 
gently. 

Although the radio may be used by 
every Classroom teacher, the English 
teacher, more than any other, has real 
reason for inserting some radio work 
into the course of study. The four 
specific areas of English—reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening—may 
all be provided for during a radio unit. 
If a teacher prefers not to give time 
to a complete unit on the use of the 
radio, he can use the radio as a means 
of motivation for many types of Eng- 
lish assignments. The activities men- 
tioned in the succeeding paragraphs 
were used during a three weeks’ unit 
planned to give eleventh-grade stu- 
dents opportunities to do some creative 
writing, some speaking, and some re- 
search after fifteen weeks of concen- 
trated study of English mechanics had 
been completed. This unit served to 
acquaint the students with a variety of 
radio programs, to help them set up 
standards for judging radio broadcasts, 


* Member of the English Department, 
University High School 


and to show them the operation of - 

broadcasting station. 

By means of the following ques- 
tionnaire, the teacher first learned the 
program preferences of the students 
and discovered the extent of each stu- 
dent's knowledge of radio programs: 

1. List five radio programs which 
you listen to regularly. 

2. What is your favorite radio pro- 
gram? Why? 

3. With what other radio programs 

you familiar? 

4. Name three news comentators. 

5. What is a soap-box opera? a disc 
jockey ? 

6. Name one sports reporter or com- 
mentator. 

7. What musical program do you 
enjoy most? 

8. Have you visited a radio station? 
If so, when and why? 

9. With what magazines dealing ex- 
clusively with radio are you famil- 
iar? 

10. What are some activities in which 
you would like to participate or 
which you would like to observe 
during this unit? 

11. What suggestions do you have for 
making this unit interesting for 
everyone ? 

The results of the questionnaire were 

very revealing as well as very helpful. 

A class discussion of the programs 
mentioned on the questionnaire offered 
the teacher an excellent means of guid- 
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ance. Although the tastes of some stu- 
dents were very appalling, none were 
criticized; but occasionally other pro- 
grams were suggested. Every student in 
the classroom participated in the dis- 


cussion. Some who previously had 
lacked confidence found that they had 
something to say, and they were eager 
to express themselves. Everything from 
the soap-box opera to the symphony 
orchestra was mentioned; and most of 
the students, as well as the teacher, 
learned about programs which had 
been totally unfamiliar to them. 

Since some favorite programs were 
news reports, the follow-up assignment 
involved listening and speaking. Stu- 
dents were asked to listen to a news 
commentator (certain ones were re- 
commended) and to come to class pre- 
pared to comment upon the following: 
diction of the speaker, voice quality, 
special methods used by the speaker 
to hold the interest of the audience, 
importance given to items discussed in 
comparison or contrast with newspaper 
accounts, and human-interest stories 
used. The students were given a period 
of three days to prepare this assign- 
ment so that they might listen to the 
commentator more than once. During 
the discussion period, conclusions were 
drawn concerning the requirements of 
a good news broadcast. 

At the time that the preceding as- 
signment was made, another one was 
given which required the students to 
listen to a radio play. Certain drama 
broadcasts were recommended because 
they usually present worth-while pro- 
ductions. A week was given for the 
preparation of this assignment. The 


students were asked, in addition to 
learning the plot of the play, to notice 
the three mediums with which a radio 
playwright has to work—music, sound 
effects, and picture making dialogue, 
the announcer’s duties, and the number 
of characters in a radio play as con- 
trasted with the number in a stage play. 
Two plays which many of the students 
heard were The Corn Is Green featur- 
ing Helen Hayes and Little Women 
starring Katherine Hepburn. Class 
discussion gave the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to recommend books with plots 
similiar to those which had been espec- 
ially enjoyed. Students became aware 
of the many factors that are essential 
in the production of a radio play. 

A third special assignment was that 
each student select a topic in which he 
was especially interested and on which 
he would like to do some reading. A 
two-week’s period was given for the 
students to find material which they 
wished to use in the writing of a long 
theme, which was due at the end of 
the unit. Since the students had studied 
bibliographies and footnotes, they were 
required to include both in the writing 
of their papers. Such topics as the 
following were chosen: 

1. Interesting Radio Personalities 

2. How Sound Effects Are Produced 

3. Effect of the Radio on the Public 

4. Amateur Broadcasting 

5. Recent Developments in the Field 

of Radio 
. The Practical Value of Radio 
. Radio Advertising (Commercials) 
8. Censorship of Radio Programs 
9. A Log of Programs with Critical 

Comments 


IN 
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10. The Use of the Radio in Emer- 
gency Situations. 

11. Writing for Radio 
12. Humor on the Radio 
Before these papers were handed in, 
each student presented to the class 
some interesting information which he 
had collected while he was doing his 
research; consequently, everyone had 
the opportunity to learn something 
new about radio. This assignment. gave 
the students experience in the use of 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature. 

Other classroom activities of this 
unit were as follows: 


1. Teacher reading of a chapter | 


“Taste on the Air,” taken from 
Radio and English Teaching by 
Max Herzberg. This chapter ac- 
quaints the students with the 
duties of the script reviewer and 
informs them of subjects which 
are considered taboo on the air. 

2. Committee preparation of a class- 
room radio broadcast. This pro- 
gram was planned so that every- 
one in the class participated. There 
were a news broadcast, two inter- 
views, comments on sports, a quiz, 
and several commercials, besides 
the announcing. The broadcast 
was accurately timed and was pre- 
sented as nearly as possible like a 
real broadcast. 

3. Class visitation of the city radio 
station. The members of the class 
were conducted through the sta- 
tion and were privileged to listen 
to a broadcast, to watch the opera- 
tion of a teletype machine, to 
listen to several sound effects 


recordings, and to listen to a lec- 
ture on radio broadcasting. 

4. Class listening to a radio program. 
One of the students brought his 
radio to class so that class time 
could be used for listening to a 
program. A news broadcast, an 
interview, and some commercials 
stimulated a good discussion 
period. 

5. Class quiz program—"The Battle 
of the Sections.” Since this unit 
was studied just before the Christ- 
mas vacation period and only a 
few weeks before semester exami- 
nations, the quiz was based upon 
Christmas and grammar. Each 
member of the class made ten 
questions on one of the two 
chosen subjects; the teacher col- 
lected all questions and gave 
points to each question according 
to its difficulty. Before the ‘‘bat- 
tle,” the class was divided into 
two sections with a captain for 
each; rules of the contest were 
agreed upon; then the contest be- 
gan with the critic teacher serving 
as quizmaster and the student 
teacher as scorekeeper. The ques- 
tions on grammar offered a good 
review, and the Christmas ques- 
tions added fun to the program. 

Other interesting activities—script 
writing, presentation of a radio play, 
participation in a real broadcast—all 
give students opportunities for self- 
expression. It is advisable not to spend 
too long a period on a radio unit ; how- 
ever, as long as interest is evident, 
the teacher should feel that time spent 
on such work is worth-while. 
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The Radio Workshop - 


RutH YATEs* 


In the small high school, a radio 
workshop is an excellent medium for 
teaching speech. What is a radio 
workshop? Think of it as a radio club. 
Any school owning a microphone, a 
loudspeaker, and possibly one turntable, 
or any school with the facilities for 
constructing a public address system 
may have such an organization. A 
broomstick fastened to a wooden block 
and topped by a perforated tin can 
may do to begin with. The technical 
equipment will come. 

No one should be prevented from 
joining the organization because of the 
lack of speaking experience. The speak- 
ing in radio broadcasts is more familiar 
to boys and girls than any other form 
of oral communication. They listen 
every day of their lives to the dramas, 
the commercial announcements, the 
panel discussions, the variety pro- 
grams, and the radio speeches. They 
know what they like. With guidance, 
they may begin to build standards for 
speech which include more than mere 
liking or disliking. An interest in the 
activities of radio and a willingness to 
work should be the only requirements 
for membership. 

The incentive for the organization 
ot a workshop may, and no doubt will, 
come from a teacher with some train- 
ing in radio, one who sees its educa- 
tional possibilities and who is aware 
of the need for speech improvements 


* Assistant Professor of Speech 


among the students in the high school. 
He may find the nucleus of the club 
in the English or the social science 
class. The workshop may be started 
by the student council or a group of 
interested students may initiate the 
activity. It is not a club organized as 
other clubs with a constitution, a slate 
of officers, and regular monthly meet- 
ings. Nor is it like many clubs exist- 
ing for and because of the officers 
while the members passively resist 
participation. The entire group should 
have many meetings, which should be 
used for the purpose of organizing 
activities, for reports from the staff, 
for evaluating their productions, for 
practice in radio speaking techniques, 
and for listening. 

The size and the maturity of the 
group are factors in determining the 
procedures in organizing projects and 
in assigning responsibilities for them. 
In a small school activities can be 
planned by the entire group. The or- 
ganization may include the technical 
staff, the script and continuity depart- 
ment, the announcing staff, the actors, 
as well as a sound and music staff. In 
addition, there may be the public rela- 
tions department. An annual courtesy 
week conducted by the classes in home 
economics in this particular school will 
afford a chance for the public relations 
department to arrange a series of short 
broadcasts to be presented throughout 
this week. Perhaps each morning as 
the high school students enter the 
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building they wil] hear a clever an- 
nouncement or a provocative dramatic 
skit, which reminds them to be cour- 
teous. An administrator of a large 
high school states that tardiness was 
greatly reduced in his school as the 
result of a series of scripts produced 
by their radio workshop. The promo- 
tion possibilities and opportunities for 
practice in speaking are endless in con- 
nection with athletics, contests, dances, 
sper». sales, and other important 
school events. 

What can the workshop do to aid 
the community Red Cross drive each 
year? A series of spot announcements 
broadcast to a different home room 
each morning might increase the stu- 
dent pledges. Would the P.T.A. like 
a program presented by the radio 
workshop? Why not a play presented 
over the loud speaker or a mock 
broadcast with music and sound effects ? 
Radio dramatic production has a 
unique advantage over other types of 
dramatic productions. The labor and 
expense of scenery and costumes are 
not involved,.and the success of the 
production does not depend upon the 
size of the stage and the acoustics of 
the auditorium. Besides, such a pro- 
duction can be practiced in the class- 
room until the final rehearsal and thus 


the basketball team may continue to. 


use the gym! In these and many other 
activities may be found a service labor- 
atory for interpreting the community 
to the students and the school back 
to the community. The motivations 
for radio activities in the school and 
in the community are endless. The 
number of projects planned is limited 


only by the imagination of the public 
relations staff and the energy and abil- 
ities of the students working on the 
productions. 

Since one’s growth in speech skill is 
dependent to a great extent upon the 
speech he hears, radio, with its em- 
phasis upon good diction, correct pro- 
nunciation, pleasing voice qualities, 
and a flexible voice, has many models 
for the student to imitate if he is 
guided in his listening. What makes 
radio speech effective? What are some 
network broadcasts worth listening to? 
Listening, certainly, should have an 
important share in the workshop ac- 
tivities for it is an essential, though 


often ignored aspect of speech train- 


ing. The listening staff may prepare and 
distribute radio schedules of commer- 
cial and sustaining broadcasts which 
are of interest to various classes; they 
may sce that the school paper has a 
radio schedule, and may, from time to 
time, write reviews of radio programs. 


Here too is offered another opportun- 


ity for speaking. A student may be 
responsible for presenting brief talks, 
in which he evaluates certain programs 
of interest to the class and urges lis- 


tening. With guidance from the work-- 


shop sponsor or help from the teacher 
of the class, he may do much to awaken 
understanding and appreciation of 
radio and speech; he can, with the 
teacher's help, guide the class to listen 
so that the subject matter of the course 
will be enriched by the material pre- 
sented in the broadcast. 

This spring a chorus of thirty boys 
and girls presented a short program 
of choral readings at one of the sec- 
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tional music-speech festivals. The in- 
novation came at the suggestion of 
teachers who were aware of the serious 
need for speech activities which in- 
clude the many and not the few tal- 


ented readers, and for a type of speak- - 


ing which does not have the inherently 
artificial aspects of the declamatory 
contest. The radio workshop may of- 
fer these two activities over the micro- 
phone and may make them varied 
enough so that they can be suited to 
the interests and needs of the individ- 
ual. In such activities as these, a pur- 
poseful situation is present and the 
satisfactions gained are greater and of 
more lasting value than those derived 
from the acclaim of an “‘expert’’ judge. 


There may be an additional use for 
the radio workshop in the speech field. 
Would it be possible to have one radio 
play produced by the several workshops 
during the year and from these respec- 
tive groups representative actors and 


a production staff be selected to pre- 
sent the play at the spring speech and 
music festival? This selected cast and 
production crew would rehearse for 
the broadcast under the direction of a 
trained teacher of radio at the same 
time the musical organizations are re- 
hearsing. The evening’s performance 
would be a simulated broadcast pre- 
sented for the festival audience. In 
this enterprise may be found many of 
the same values derived from partici- 
pation in the musical activities: the 
learning and the enjoyment which 
comes from sharing ideas and work 
in a common enterprise, and the ad- 
justing to and working cooperatively 
with boys and girls from other schools. 
Moreover, these values are derived 
from an activity demanding a mini- 
mum of equipment and expense, one 
that can be adjusted to almost any 
auditorium situation and one that per- 
mits the audience to enjoy the finished 
production. 
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A Selected Bibliography for the Teacher 


RuTH V. 
Books ABOUT RADIO 
Abbot, Waldo. Handbook of Broad- 
casting. 2nd ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1941. 422 p. 


An excellent book to give the teacher 
a general survey of the entire radio field. 


Bartlett, Kenneth G. and Miller, Doug- 
las W. Occupations in Radio. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1940. 
48 p. 

The organization of the networks, the 


work of the announcer, the producer, and 
technician. 


Barnouw, Erick. Handbook of Radio 
Writing. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co., 1940. 306 p. 

One of the most practical books on 
radio writing. 
Boutwell, William Dow. F M_ for 
Education. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Office of Education, 1944. 54 p. 


Suggestions for planning, licensing, and 
utilizing educational F radio stations 
owned and operated by school systems, 
colleges and universities. 


Carlisle, Norman V. and Rice, Conrad. 
Your Career in Radio. New York, E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1941. 189 p. 
Three high school boys are taken on a 
_tour of radio and learn all about it 
through their questions and the answers 
by radio people. 
Carlile, John S. Production and Drrec- 
tion of Radio Programs. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 397 p. 


Discussion types of programs and their 
production. 


Cott, Ted. How to Audition for 
Radio: A Handbook for Actors, a 


* Chairman of the Radio Committee 


YATES* 


Workbook for Students. New York, 
Greenburg, 1946. 142 p. 


Contains suggestions for the study of a 
script and some excellent exercises. 


Crews, Albert. Radio Production Di- 
recting. New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1944. 550 p. 

One of the: best explanations of general 
pe in the production of radio 
roadcasts. 
Creamer, Joseph and Hoffman, Wil- 
liam B. Radio Sound Effects. New 
York, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1945. 
61 p. 

The general nature of sound effects is 


discussed; the use of the turn-table and 
other miscellaneous information given. 


Gibson, Pauline. Handbook for Ama- 
teur Broadcasters. Pittsburgh, Scholas- 
tic Publications, 1937. 58 p. 
Explains how to form a radio guild 
and what the magazine Scholastic is doing 
along these lines. 
Harrison, Margaret. Radio in Rural 
Schools—An Investigation. New York, 
Radio Research Bureau, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 
103 p. 


On use of school programs, radio 
equipment, etc., in the rural schools. 


Herzberg, Max J. ed. Radio and Eng- 
lish Teaching: Experiences, Problems 
and Procedures. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1941. 246 p. 


Articles by educators and radio people 
on radio education and English teaching 
in particular. 


Kitchell, Velma Irene. Teaching Music 
Appreciation: Use of the Radio and 
Movies. Urbana, University of IlIli- 
nois, 1940. 24 p. 
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Shows how classroom instruction in 
music can be vitalized through use of the 
radio. 


Levenson, William B. Teaching 
Through Radio. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1945. 475 p. 


Discusses the entire field of the utili- 
zation of radio in teaching. 


Lowdermilk, R. R. The School Radio 
Sound System. Washington, D.C., U. 
S. Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, 1941. 58 p. 


Shows how to install and use a school 
public address system. 


McGill, Earle. Radio Directing. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 
370 p. 

There are chapters on every phase of 


radio directing. Scripts included with 
author's analysis and production notes. 


Niggli, Josephina. Pointers on Radio 
Writing. Boston, The Writer, Inc., 
1946. 102 p. 

A brief guide for beginners. 


Siepmann, Charles A. Radio's Second 
Chance. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co., 1946, 282 p. 

A criticism of radio in the U. S. and 
a plea for the use of the new F M chan- 
nels to serve the public interest better. 
Sterner, Alice. A Course of Study in 
Radio Appreciation. New York, Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
1941, 36 p. 

Intended for classroom and home study 
of radio broadcasting. 
Tyler, Kingdon S. Modern Radio. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1944, 238 p. 


An excellent explanation of the tech- 
nology of radio for the layman. 


Waller, Judith C. Radio, the Fifth 
Estate. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946, 483 p. 


_An_important book surveying the en- 
tire field of radio. 


SCRIPTS FOR READING AND 
BROADCASTING 


Bauer, W. W. and Edgley, Leslie. 
Your Health Dramatized: Selected 
Radio Scripts. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1939. 528 p- 


Corwin, Norman. More by Corwin: 
16 Radio Dramas. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1944. 412 p. 


Corwin, Norman. Thirteen by Corwin. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1942. 
338 p. 


Cuthbert, Margaret, ed. Adventures 
in Radio. New York, Howell, Soskin, 
1945. 288 p. 

Denison, Merrill. An American Father 
Talks to His Son. New York, Council 
against Intolerance in America, 1934. 
7 p. 

The Educational Policies Commission. 


Schools of Democracy. Washington, 
D.C., The Commission. 29 p. 


Henry, Robert D. and Lynck, James 
M., Jr. History Makers: Eight Radio 


Plays. Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peter. 


son and Co., 1941. 92 p. 


Huber, Louis J. Short Radio Plays. 
Minneapolis, Northwestern Press, 
1938. 95 p. 


Irwin, Lee. The School Radio Club. 


Minneapolis, Northwestern Press, 
1941. 137 p. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. The Four Apes 
and Other Fables of Our Day. New 
York, Loker Raley, 1939. 230 p. 
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Latham, Jean Lee. Nine Radio Plays. 
Chicago, Dramatic Publishing Co., 
1940. 132 p. 


Leverton, Garrett H. ed. On the Air: 
Fifteen Plays for Broadcast and for 
Classroom Use. New York, Samuel 
French, 1944. 259 p. 


Manley, William Ford. Bible Dramas: 
Radio Plays Adapted for Church and 
Social Gatherings. New York, Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1928. 225 p. 
Morris, James M. Radio Workshop 
Plays. New York, H. W. Wilson and 
Co., 1943. 559 p. 


Oboler, Arch. Fourteen Radio Plays. 
New York, Random House, 1940. 
257 p. 


Olson, Esther. Tuning in with 
Youth: A Collection of Radio Plays. 
Chicago, Dramatic Publishing Co., 
1940. 70 p. 


Seldes, Gilbert. Amertcans All—Im- 
migrants All. Washington, D.C., U. 
S. Office of Education, 1939. 


Tooley, Howard. Radio Guild Plays: 
A Collection of Radio Scripts Suitable 
for Special Holidays and Historical 
Occasions. Minneapolis, Northwest- 
ern Press, 1941. 112 p. 


Watson, Katherine. Once upon a 
Time: Children’s Stories Retold for 
Broadcasting. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1942. 263 p. 


White, James R. Le#’s Broadcast! 
Twelve One-Act Plays. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1939. 266 p. 


White, Melvin. Radio and Assembly 


Plays: A Collection of Five Adapta- 


tions from Literature. Minneapolis, 
Northwestern Press, 1941. 136 p. 


Young, Blanche, comp. School Radio 
Scripts. Indianapolis, 1939. 117 p. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll, head of the de- 
partment of business education, is 
serving as a member of the advisory 
committee of the Basic Business Edu- 
cation Research Study conducted in 
cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. “Work Experi- 
ence in Business Teacher Training Pro- 
grams” was the subject of an address 
at a business education conference 
held at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, for business educators of 
five states. Dr. Toll is author of 
“Small Business Aids,” a monthly col- 
umn in UBEA Forum. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, presented a committee re- 
port to the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges meeting in Atlantic 
City, February 20. “Selling Educa- 
tion’’ is the title of an article by Mrs. 
Hall in the January issue of the Pea- 
body Journal of Education. 


Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, has talked on conditions in 
Germany at Stanford, Minier, Eureka, 
Lexington, Pontiac, Urbana, Decatur, 
and other communities. On March 12, 
he spoke on “Standards for Secondary 
Schools” at the Conference on Rural 
Education in Springfield. The March 
Illinois Education carries Dr. De- 
Young's review of And Call It Peace, 
by Marshall Knappen, published in 
1947 by the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
presented a lecture-demonstration on 


““Dance—One of the Arts” at a meet- 
ing of Beta Sigma Phi in Bloomington, 
February 18. March 20-21 Dr. Gray 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Committee on Women’s Basketball of 
the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, where she reported on experi- 
mentations on basketball rules con- 
ducted in 1947-48. 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, professor of 
mathematics, addressed the mathemat- 
ics section of the Northeastern Divi- 
sion, Wisconsin Education Association, 
at Sheboygan, March 19, on “General 
Education—Nemesis or Fortune for 
Mathematics 


Dr. Huberta Clemans, supervising 
teacher in the sixth grade, has an 
article, “Children Plan Admirably,” 
in the March Chicago Principals Club 
Reporter. 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of 
women, served as chairman of the 
Memorials Committee at the 1948 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Deans of Women in Chicago, March 
29 to April 1. 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
professor of social science, addressed 
Delta Kappa Gamma on “New Hori- 
zons for Teachers,” March 6, and on 
March 11 talked to the Letitia Green 
Stevenson chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution on “John 
Paul Jones.” 
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G. Bradford Barber, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, collaborated with 
Miss Dorathy Eckelmann in the prepa- 
ration of “Useful References for the 
Teacher of Speech” in the January 
Bulletin of the Nationa: Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Mr. 
Barber has reviewed the 1947 edition 
of Speech: A High School Course, 
by Lew Sarett, W. T. Foster, and J. H. 
McBurney for the February Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. 


Miss Dorathy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, is co-author with 
Mr. Barber of “Useful References for 
the Teacher of Speech” in the Janu- 
ary Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
On January 8 she spoke to the LeRoy 
Parent Teachers Association on ‘The 
Illinois Program for the Speech Defec- 
tive Child.” Miss Eckelmann is at 
present an associate editor of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech. 


Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, is secretary of the 
legislative board of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and attended the board meeting in 


‘New York, January 2-4. 


C. W. Hudelson, director of the 
division of agriculture education, 
spoke at the Jefferson School, Bloom- 
ington, in behalf of the school safety 
patrol, on February 6. On February 
20 he addressed the Illinois Berkshire 
Breeders at their banquet in Bloom- 
ington. 


Dr. Howard O. Reed, assistant pro- 
fessor in industrial arts, has an article, 
‘The General Library and the School 
Shop,” in the January Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, addressed 
the Woman’s Club at Mason City, 
January 5, on “The Teacher of the 
Exceptional Child.” 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, presented a 
paper entitled “The Geography of Na- 
tions” at a meeting of the National 
Council of Geography in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, 

Miss Ella Leppert, assistant profes- 
sor of the teaching of social science, 
reviewed The World’s History by F. 
C. Lane, E. F. Goldman, and E. M. 
Hunt, published in 1947 by Harcourt, 
Brace, for the March Social Education. 


Dr. Gladys Tipton, associate profes- 
sor of music, spoke to the Taylorville 
Elementary Teachers Association on 
“Music for Children,” January 14. On 
February 20 Dr. Tipton presented a 
talk and demonstrations of ‘Creative 
Listening for Children” before the Illi- 
nois Music Educators Association. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, discussed the Illinois spec- 
ial education program before the Mt. 
Pulaski Woman's Club, March 12. He 
is the author of ‘The Physically Handi- 
capped,” a chapter in An Introduction 
to Clinical Psychology, edited by L. A. 
Pennington and I. A. Berg, and pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press. 
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Miss Margaret Parret, supervising 
teacher in speech, Illinois Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Children’s School, has been 
appointed to the National Elementary 
Committee of the Speech Association 
of America. 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, spoke at 
Taylorville, January 8, to the Business 
and Professional Women; at Carbon- 
dale and Macomb, on February 16 and 
February 20, respectively, to chapters 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; and at Chicago, 
March 13, to the Chicago Council for 
the Social Studies. 


H. J. Hancock, director of athletics, 
talked at athletic banquets at McLean 
High School on March 18, and at 
Heyworth High School on March 25. 


Douglas R. Bey, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, is chairman of 
the Education Commission of the 
American Legion Department of IIli- 
nois. On January 9 he convened a 
meeting of the Commission to discuss 
federal aid to education and on Janu- 
ary 10 he supervised the examinations 
for entrance to West Point and Ann- 
apolis. 

Dr. Ann Freeman, assistant director 
of the University health service, ad- 
dressed the Sixth District Nurses Meet- 
ing, March 19, on “Clinical Laboratory 
Tests: Their Practical Significance to 
the Private and Public Health Nurse.” 


Dr. Bernice G. Gray, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical educa- 
tion, discussed and directed a demon- 


stration of zone defense in girls’ basket- 
ball at New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, March 6. On March 20 she 
presented a report, as chairman of the 
Committee on Discriminatory Practices 
in Athletics, at the annual meeting of 
the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education, Mc- 
Cormick Creek State Park, Spencer, 
Indiana. 


Dr. Nell B. Waldron, professor of 
social science, spoke at the annual 
meeting ot the Springfield Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Jan- 
uaty 26. The title of her address was 
“I Saw Peron.” 


Miss Thalia Tarrant, supervising 
teacher in the fifth grade, Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
has been chairman of the Curriculum 
Materials Committee of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies, which 
has prepared a Resource Unit on Illi- 
nois and a bibliography entitled How 
to Study the Community. 


Miss Frieda Grieder, assistant dean 
of women, attended the meeting of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women in Chicago in March. 


Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, has given 
talks to Edwards School in Blooming- 
ton, January 8, on practices conducive 
to mental hygiene; to the McLean 
County Music Association, February 
14, on “Research in Music;” to the 
faculty of the Normal public schools, 
February 17, on “Mental Hygiene in 
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the School;” and to the Danvers Par- 
ent Teacher Association, March 15, on 
“Discipline for Self Discipline.” 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, addressed the Phi Delta Kappa 
chapter at Charleston on February 16. 
On February 22 he was re-elected 
treasurer-general of the Horace Mann 


League at its annual meeting in At- 
lantic City. 


Miss Norma M. Leavitt, assistant 
professor of health and physical edu- 
cation, is the author of “Improving 
Public Relations through a Volley Ball 
Demonstration” in the January Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, 
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